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imum of efficiency.” 





“It is no use our thinking that the circulation 
of books will decrease; the evidence of the last 
war and of the present war so far as it has gone, 
suggests that the resources of libraries are going to 
be strained to the utmost... . 


“It is of paramount importance that public 
library services should be maintained at their max- 


from Library Review, Autumn 1940. 
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From Our President 

The district meetings will be held 
this spring. You may wonder at our 
decision and we confess it was reached 
after much deliberation. With no state 
meeting last year nor this we feel we 
should get together in small groups to 
talk over our common problems. We 
hope you may overcome transportation 
difficulties and make your district meet- 
ing successful. We want to plan the 
meetings so that each one present will 
earry back to her library some practical 
suggestions and inspiration. If you 
have any topies or problems you would 
like to have discussed will you please 
communicate with your district chair- 
man or with me. Your ideas will be 
gratefully received. I believe you will 
agree with me that meeting together 
and sharing experiences is worth while. 

I wish all of you might havé been in 
Chicago for the Institute on War and 
Postwar Issues, led by Drummond 
Jones. Many of you, I hope, ean at- 
tend our Regional Institute to be held 
in Des Moines April 8 and 9, to be mod- 
eled upon the Chicago ALA Institute. 
We plan to carry the Institute idea 
into part of the program at the District 
meetings. 

As librarians we can take pride in 
our present opportunity to be leaders in 
our communities. With all the resources 
availabl- to us through the government, 
the state and other agencies, we can 
provide information which will help our 
citizens confront and perhaps solve some 
of the many new and perplexing prob- 
lems. It is our high privilege. 

Francis Warner, President, 
Iowa Library Association. 


National Institute on War and Post- 
War P 

There seemed little doubt in the minds 
of the 200 librarians who were sum- 
moned to Chicago to attend the Insti- 
tute on War and Postwar Planning 
that we as a nation are in a state of 
confusion. Those who took part in the 
panel discussions, the audience who par- 
ticipated and those who listened, fol- 
lowed thoughtfully the outline so care- 
fully thought out and steered by 
Drummond Jones and his assistants. 
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It seemed wise to talk about the peo. 
ple of the United States before discuss. 
ing anything else. The war is doing 
something to the people in our commun. 
ities, but the things it is doing depend 
on the groups themselves. There are 
different problems for college students, 
Negroes, labor leaders and the unread 
groups. As librarians we must know 
what these problems are. We must know 
what the war is doing to the American 
people and what problems in thinking 
the present day events are calling people 
to face. The American people are on 
the march and are deeply stirred. Many 
are confused and uncertain, not knowing 
why we fight or why others are fighting. 
Others declare that things will turn out 
all right because they always have and 
are willing to leave the solution of pres 
ent problems to those in charge of the 
government and our fighting forces. 
There are many, however, who are vie- 
tims of a great futility, who are de 
pressed and disturbed. All these groups 
should feel a confidence in our demoe- 
racy. 

People generally need to know that 
we are living in a world in which there 
is a choice between slavery and freedom. 
They need to know why the war came 
about, how. we can live in this world. 
Many of our problems can be settled 
by understanding. Our people need to 
know the exact functions of the demo 
cratic way of life. They must know about — 
themselves, the way they live and the 
way they ought to live. 

We must become citizens of the world 
as well as librarians, and teachers. We 
have not yet learned the functions of 
citizenship. We must go further than 
merely suggesting that we need under — 
standing. We must have people realiz 
that these things are within their grasp. 
We all need to know what democracy 
is and the threats against it at this _ 
time. We must find out why the Ameri- 
ean people have failed to grasp this be 
fore now, why the man on the street has — 
failed to realize that he is the govern ~ 
ment and has a definite part in it. We 
certainly know the direction in whieh — 
we must go from here but we do not 
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Where are we librarians to stand—as 
protagonists of democracy, or as propa- 
gandists because we believe in it? 

The American people will have new 
problems to face after the war is over. 
What will we have to do in building an 
effective postwar world? As individuals 
do we have the power to determine 
events in economic, political and social 
life? We will act differently if we do 
believe this. Do we have faith in a 
democratic idealogy, in a free or a con- 
trolled society? Does the Fascist order 
create a menace against the kind of life 
we want to live? Do we propose to take 
the responsibility of insuring the con- 
tinuance of democratic processes! Is 
this war a part of a longer social devel- 
opment from a less to a more free social 
development? Should there be planning 
for post war? Who is going to do the 
planning’? Will it be the government, 
industry or the people? There are gaps 
between the planners and the people. 
What understanding should the citizen 
have to meet the conditions of planning? 

The citizen must face national and 
international problems in terms of his 
own community. They must be faced as 
real problems locally before he can get 
the concept on the larger scale. If peo- 
ple have the opportunity to participate 
in problems that have meaning in their 
own lives, and communities, they will 
make greater use of the vote. What hap- 
pens to the other people of the world 
will become their own selfish interest. 

What are we as librarians going to do 
about all this? Do we assume that peo- 
ple don’t know as much as they should 
and that we should make them less ig- 
norant? Do we have any part in edu- 
eating people? Do they care to be edu- 
cated? Are we capable of educating 
them? Is this really the function of the 
library ? 

In discussing these questions an 
agreement was reached that librarians 
must be increasingly active as citizens 
if they are to hold a ‘‘self respecting 
position in this great crisis as contribu- 
tors to its solution.’’ This recognition 
of responsibility is not a new develop- 
ment. For a long time we have talked 
of adult education. We have realized 
more than any of the other people of 
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the community that the public library is 
and should be the best opportunity for 
continuing the education of the adult 
members of every community, espe- 
cially those who no longer have time to 
follow prescribed courses. Can it be be- 
cause the library is free that many who 
should be making use of its facilities 
are not doing so? We need to increase 
the patronage of the library in order 
that its benefits may serve those who 
need help in clearing away the confu- 
sion in thinking into which we as a 
people have been plunged. 

Regional institutes on War and Post- 
war Issues will be held in 21 places in 
the near future. One will be held in 
Des Moines April 8 and 9. Forrest 
Spaulding is chairman, Blanche A. 
Smith is State Coordinator. Announce- 
ments will be made later. Because the 
intention is to keep attendance down to 
such a number as can take part in the 
discussions, notices will be sent out to 
those who are selected. They will, in 
turn, go back to their own districts to 
plan and carry out similar meetings in 
connection with our district meetings, 
to be held in May. 


Can You Answer These Questions? 
Here are twenty questions which 

Drummond Jones, leader of the discus- 

sion at the National Institute in Chi- 

cago, considers significant for librarians 
in the United States: 

TO YOU, AS LIBRARIANS: 

1. What problems in daily living and 
thinking is the war raising for 
American people and their families? 

. What aspects of the war seem to be 

concerning people most constantly ! 

3. What particular kinds of informa- 
tion about the war are people seek- 
ing from the library? What kinds 
of direction? 

4. To what extent do people generally 
understand the real and funda- 
mental issues involved in this strug- 
gle? 

5. What kinds of new problems is the 
war raising for libraries and libra- 
rians? 

6. In what ways are librarians best 
prepared to undertake educational 
leadership during wartime? What 
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_7.. What new demands does war make 
- of the library? ; 

8.. What material and physical limita- 
tions confront librarians in wartime 
as they seek to enlarge their vision 
and their service? 

9. How ean librarians help the citizen 
to understand why we are fighting? 

10. How can library policy best help the 
citizen to know what to do to assist 
in winning the war? ) 

11, With what kinds of ideas as weap- 
ons in fighting the war for democ- 
racy can the library equip the av- 
erage people? 

12. What kind of leadership should li- 
brarians assume in making world 
social and economic forees under- 
stood by the American people? 

13. How does the function of a library 
in a democracy differ from its func- 
tion under a dictatorship? 

14. To what extent can a library take a 
position on particular questions of 
social and worldwide political sig- 
nificance ? 

15. How ean the library guard against 
the expressions usually associated 
with propaganda? 

16. Should the library favor one type of 
political organization as opposed to 
others, i. e., democracy vs. totalitar- 
janism ? 

17. Is this the time for librarians to 
help people understand the condi- 
tions basic to a decent and just post- 
war America’? 

18. Should the study of postwar world 
be stimulated by librarians among 
citizens now’? Should it be _ post- 
poned until after the war can be 
won? 

19. To what extent should the library 
be a teacher of democracy? 

20. What challenge for scientific ob- 
jectivity are raised by questions like 
the foregoing? 





Send your Iowa Library Associa- 
tion dues to the treasurer, Ruby 
Taylor, Cedar Rapids Public Li- 
brary, Cedar Rapids. 
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The Words Became Alive 
Gladys i dblieidaai 
School of Librarianship 
University of Denver 

Was it Kipling who portraying a char: 
acter reading a book, said that as he 
read, ‘‘the words became alive and 
walked up and down’’? Words do ocea- 
sionally—for some people. There is no 
certain way of predicting which words 
will come alive or when, or for what 
people. But words, when they do come 
alive are a moving force to turn thoughts 
into new channels and to produce new 
opinions—new ways to solve human 
problems. 

Early classical scientists believed, 
given sufficient knowledge, even human 
affairs could be predicted with certainty, 
This ‘‘dogma of causation’’ has been 
responsible for much cynicism in the 
books of the past few years, especially 
in the writings of all those sad young 
men writing in the twenties. We think 


of them as the voice of the ‘‘ Lost Gen- 


eration’’ who sensed that America was 
changing; that America was in a state 
of transition where the forces seemed 
uncontrollable. Where were we going? 
They asked the question often, some- 
times with no special enthusiasm and 
not much intelligence, but with a tone 
akin to despair. Would leaders arise 
who were courageous enough to recog- 
nize the trend’? And having recognized 
it, would they direct it or drift along 
with it and accept whatever came. 
Beeause science now finds that effect 
does not necessarily follow cause, Dr. 
Irving Langmuir, Nobelist in chemistry, 
recently called for ‘‘the use of common 
sense, Judgment, experience, and intw 
ition, in solving human problems,’’ and 
went on to say, ‘‘a sense of morality and 
decency, although not scientific, may be 
a major factor in winning the war.’” 
This new idea of nature that so up- 
sets the classical belief is that ‘‘a single 
discontinuous event....becomes magni- 
fied in its effect so that behavior of the 
whole actually depends upon something 
that started very small indeed’’. . .and, 


Dr. Langmuir says, ‘‘I can see no justi-— 


fication whatever for teaching that sei- 


ence proved that general causes domi- 
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nate in human affairs over the results of 
individual action.’ These are the 
words of a great scientist looking at a 
world which needs the help of every 
thinking man to bring it back to order 
and the suggestion he makes is not a 
scientific one, but it is to ‘‘use a sense 
of decency and morality.’’ The common 
sense of using these two natural factors 
is so striking that perhaps these words 
will come alive and walk up and down. 
When a modern mechanized world can 
define what morality and decency are 
it will have gone far toward diagnosing 
its troubles, and will in truth be able 
to prescribe remedies. Even these fac- 
tors are not constant in a world of 
transition. 

In the book, ‘‘Storm,’’ by George R. 
Stewart, we see this theory of individual 
action at work. The storm, Maria, 
started in such a small way over in 
China that her existence was only cas- 
ually noted. She gathered size and 
momentum as she sped across oceans 
and around the world, until she was a 
phenomenon ‘‘causing men to perform 
almost impossible feats.’’ The millions 
of people whose lives were so drastically 
effected could not have predicted this 
change no matter how scientifically they 
had studied the past, without taking 
into account this individual event. 

There are two types of natural phe- 
nomena: those in which the whole sys- 
tem can be determined from the aver- 
age of its separate parts; and those in 
which a single event which may have a 
very insignificant beginning increases in 
importance and produces such a start- 
ling effect that it changes the behavior 
of the whole system. The first type is 
known as convergent or predictable phe- 
nomena, and some examples of it might 
be such factors as: scientific data; eco- 
nomic pressure; imperialism; power 
politics ; over-population ; and bad hous- 
ing. The second type is known as diver- 
gent or unpredictable phenomena, and 
might include such factors as: decency ; 
common sense; morality ; judgment; ex- 
perience; and intuition coupled with 
reason. 

An idea which we develop in our own 
process of thinking seems to have all the 


characteristics of divergent phenomena. 
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We seem, all of our lives, to be con- 
fronted with the task of thinking our 
way in, out, or through situations—of 
making choices which we realize may 
very well change the whole course of 
our lives. It is no wonder so many of 
us turn to books for help. Here we feel 
we can find assistance for both the 
predictable and unpredictable. Books 
for background to furnish facts, but also 
those which will help by giving the 
judgment and experience of others, will 
be needed. People are not alike in their 
ability to reach conclusions—our doubts 
and superstitions often enter in. Since 
the beginning of time we read of the 
proneness of wise people to trust and 
believe in astrology or superstition. Be- 
cause it is so difficult and tiresome to 
make up our minds, thousands of people 
are happier to let a dictator do it for 
them. They are even willing to be led 
by ‘‘intuition.’’ In explaining Hitler’s 
sudden assumption of superior command 
of the German army on Dee, 22, 1941, 
an editorial remarked, ‘‘Certainly it is 
possible that Hitler, relying on German 
confidence in the infallibility of his 
‘inner call,’ and his ‘intuition’ and 
dynamies of his ‘fanatical will power’, 
has sought to allay anxiety among his 
people.’”*® 

The brand of intuition employed by 
Hitler is a far ery from that experi- 
enced and acted upon by a creative 
genius. The intuition of genius may not 
be conscious of any process, but the 
process does exist albeit unconsciously. 
The creative thinker does not pull some- 
thing out of thin air by a ‘‘ wave of the 
wand’’ or an abracadabra when a sud- 
den ‘‘hunch’’ strikes him—no he, very 
likely, has had an intense interest which 
drove him to learn all he could about a 
specific thing, and after he had strug- 
gled with the problem from every angle 
over a period-of time—SUDDENLY, 
the solution! Perhaps a chance idea at 
first, which led to the finished product. 
This sudden dawning of an idea is some- 
times called intuition, but as you can 
see it is not the same thing when de- 
fined by a psychologist and when de- 
fined by Hitler. It is not supernatural, 
nor is it a brain storm—but it is more 
likely to be the cumulation of ideas 
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stimulated by previous hard study, or 
the result of seeing the problem in a new 
light when all the evidence is in. 

Clarence Darrow, who had much ex- 
perience in the study of human nature, 
stated that, ‘‘Man is ruled by his emo- 
tions. They are the moving power of 
the human machine.’” If this be true, 
there is much reason to train our emo- 
tional thinking so that its basis will be 
emotion backed by judgment, and not 
emotion as opposed to judgment. Per- 
haps Mr. Darrow had in mind such 
people as Lord Byron, whose lameness 
made him so sensitive that poetry be- 
came his compensation ; Thomas Edison, 
whose deafness shut him away from the 
social work; and Helen Keller who 
wanted so desperately to see and hear 
so she could express herself like other 
people. So we might admit emotion to 
the discussion in this sense—that it is 
a divergent phenomenon which does rule 
people’s lives. 

Morality is a factor which we elassi- 
fied as unpredictable. ‘‘Our morality is 
a kind of summation of the wisdom and 
experience of our race. It comes to us 
largely through tradition or religion... 
a recognition of right and wrong has 
proved to be of incalculable value to 
mankind.’” Lineoln changed the course 
of history by his moral and humani- 
tarian influence. In his speech which is 
characterized as ‘‘The house divided 
against itself,’’ he believed himself to 
be so morally right that when it was 
suggested to leave out the expression, 
he said, ‘‘I would rather be defeated 
with this expression in my speech, and 
uphold and discuss it before the people, 
than be victorious without it.’’ Such 
was the origin of the expression, ‘‘I’d 
rather be right than be president,’’ and 
acting upon this principle, his action 
became the unpredictable element that 
changed history. . 

Many of Lincoln’s opinions and con- 
vietions are traceable to the books he 
read as he grew up. Although he had 
only a few, the books he had were read 
carefully and meditated long over. His 
eagerness to read, and his high regard 
for books is expressed in a verse he 
wrote when a boy: 


**Good boys who to their books apply 
Will all be great men by and by.’’ 


Lincoln, as is well known, valued in- 
tegrity above all else. ‘‘It is unques- 
tionable that his youthful mind was 
profoundly impressed and his heart in- 
spired by Weems’ ‘‘Life of Washing- 
ton.’” This integrity which Lineoln 
consistently manifested was lacking in 
the men who opposed Washington, if we 
ean believe a letter written by Wash- 
ington. Upon returning a pamphlet, 
loaned him by his cousin, concerning 
the Alien and Sedition Laws he wrote 
this note: 

**But I do not believe that anything 
contained in it ... or in any other writ- 
ing will produce the least change in the 
conduct of the leaders of the opposition 
to the measures of the general govern- 
ment. They have points to carry, from 
which no reasoning, no inconsistency of 
conduct, no absurdity can divert them. 
Mt. Vernon, 31, December, 1798.’" 

The ability of Washington to carry 
on in the face of unreasonable opposi- 
tion was no doubt inspiring to Lincoln, 
and gives us another example of the un- 
predictable. 

How much these early statesmen and 
others linked with the founding of our 
nation owed to books is not difficult to 
estimate. As the colonies were settled 
along the Atlantic seaboard, two im- 
portant trends are immediately discern- 
ible: the effort to provide books for the 
colonists ; and an interest in free educa- 
tion for their children. As educational 
institutions were established, the need 
for books became more pressing. Many 
of the early libraries were started with 
the gift of books from a minister’s pri- 
vate collection, and these were gradu- 


ally added to by other gifts and pur- 


chases. Colonists brought books and 
magazines over from England with 
them, and kept in touch with news of 
new books by writing home to their 
friends and relatives. These early h- 
braries kept the new world in touch 
with the old, and we may assume also 
that since most of the books were of a 
religious nature, the colonists were kept 
in touch with the spiritual world as 
well. This fact may also account for the 
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solution of many of their problems by 
the unpredictable phenomena of decency 
and common sense, rather than by pre- 
dietable, scientific phenomena. 


Benjamin Franklin epitomizes this 
early American. He says in his auto- 
biography ‘‘ From a child I was fond of 
reading, and all the little money that 
came into my hands was ever laid out in 
books.’’ And what, think you, was his 
first purchase? ‘‘Pleased with the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, my first collection was 
of John Bunyan’s work in separate 
little volumes.’’"* He relates how he 
often sat up the greatest part of the 
night reading a borrowed book. It was 
his love for books that led him to be 
instrumental in the founding of a li- 
brary in Philadelphia. Edgar Johnson 
in *‘A Treasury of Biography’’ says 
‘‘Franklin’s interest in science fused a 
disinterested but vivid snoopiness into 
the secrets of nature with the concern 
for practical application that has dom- 
inated American science and inven- 
tion.” He speaks also of Franklin’s 
common-sense pursuit of truth. 

It is this need for blending science 
and common sense that has stimulated 


the growth of our libraries to include 
books in many fields and to expand 
their range to include not only religion, 
literature, and history, but great num- 
bers of books in the technical, scientific, 


and sociological fields as well. Libra- 
rians are partners with the educators in 
their attempt to ‘‘Teach men and women 
to love truth, to seek truth, to recog- 
nize the truth when found and apply 
the truth to the problems of life.’”° 


What tools are these partners using 
to educate men and women to use truth 
in solving their problems? ‘‘If we look 
at the machinery...of education it 
would seem that the greatest instru- 
ments of education are books...if the 
making of men and women is the edu- 
cation objective, then books are the 
principal means.’’*? When we speak of 
education by books we do not mean text 
books, but books in the sense of Steven- 
son’s meaning when he said, ‘‘We are 
vessels of a very limited content. Not 
all men can read all books; it is only in 
a chosen few that any man will find this 


appointed food.’”* Even had we the 
will to read all books, we could not—we 
must perforce choose those which will 
broaden our experience, supplement our 
knowledge or in some way enrich us as 
individuals. Each of us needs books, 
because of the smallness of our own 
world—we need them for comparing 
our world to others, and we need them 
to give us perspective. But most of all 
we need books for ideas. They broaden 
our experience through imagination as 
well as reason, so they are also a ‘‘spir- 
itual adventure.’’ Emily Dickinson ex- 
pressed the spiritual value of reading 
thus: 


He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust ; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days, 
And his bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings.”* 


We in America are fortunate in our 
freedom to read and make available to 
others, books that will enable all of us 
to discover truth for ourselves. ‘‘In 
totalitarian countries the elite communi- 
eate in frankness and truth and only to 
the elite; to the mass it communicates 
in terms of desired response. The dis- 
tinction of democracy is that the know- 
ing elite should communicate in frank- 
ness and truth to the masses. ..the many 
must benefit by the knowledge accumu- 
lated by the few.’’'* 

We are so used to thinking of poets 
as idealists and dreamers, and business 
men as the realists and materialists, 
that when we examine the truth of the 
matter we are surprised to find the facts 
are sometimes the reverse. Wasn’t it, 
for example, the business men whose 
dreams were just now proved false by 
the depression and failure of their eco- 
nomic system, and whose visionary fu- 
ture was suddenly blacked out by war? 
And now we might contrast with this 
the ‘‘dream of democracy’’ which Walt 
Whitman expressed in the last century 
—it will prove nearer reality and less of 
a dream than we expect of a poet. 

‘‘He did not rebel against the science 
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that made the century famous. He re- 
belled against the gross and premature 
materialism which resulted from the 
supposed discovery that man and na- 
ture were both superior mechanisms, 
subject. ..to measurement and complete 
explanation by physical and chemical 
laws .. . Democracy, for him, was also 
ultimately a religion based upon the 
spiritual worth of the individual.’”® 

Whitman believed that the establish- 
ment of a democratic form of govern- 
ment, as we understand it, was not nec- 
essarily assurance that we would have a 
successful democracy. He did not be- 
lieve that people were essentially good 
or sensible, but he believed in the for- 
mula of democracy for teaching the 
masses as individuals to respect free- 
dom, friendship, and brotherhood. This 
he thought would make democracy a 
vital form of government for them. To 
him, democracy was a common ground 
upon which the common man was to 
build a good state. His caution and 
warning to his own country in his time 
was against pettiness, complacency and 
lack of vitality in government—the fail- 
ure to make the masses strong and 
worthy of preservation. In 1871 he 
wrote, ‘‘that our new world democracy, 
however great a success in uplifting the 
masses out of their slough...is, so far, 
an almost complete failure in its social 
aspects and in really grand religious, 
moral, and aesthetic results.’’’® 

This realistic indictment from a nine- 
teenth century poet was not heeded by 
the economic dreamers who came after 
him, and in our century if he was heard 
at all he was disregarded by the poli- 
ticians and economists who were, for 
him the only means for preserving the 
essential freedoms of democracy. For 
them his words did not come alive. 

We in this century have been slow in 
accepting the thought that man cannot 
rely upon any force outside himself to 
bring about the ‘‘democratic way of 
life,’’ but must be the prime mover, the 
vital force which will create it. Instead 
of asking pessimistic questions about the 
future, we are having to learn how to 
ask intelligent ones about the past. 
When we learn from study, observation, 
and experience to ask the right questions 


of our scientists, politicians, and econo- 
mists, they will perhaps set about help. 
ing us with right answers. One question 
we might ask it: 

** Why is it that we cannot do as well 
as we know how to do? The sharper 
contrast between potential accomplish. 
ment and actual conditions is not com- 
forting, because it points to a deficieney 
that was not suspected in the nineteenth 
century. Then it was supposed that the 
only requisite for improvement was a 
knowledge of what might be done. The 
desire or capacity of mankind to do the 
best that was known was never ques- 
tioned.’"!* 

What we have seen happening in this 
century has been disappointing, and as 
a result we suffer from bad consciences, 
We are not doing as well as we know 
how to do. If we now proceed with the 
idea that man is an individual capable 
of changing culture to his plan instead 
of accepting .‘‘causation’’—how broad 
our horizon becomes—how great the po- 
tentialities for vitalizing democracy! 

It was a temptation to begin this dis- 
cussion with the song title, ‘‘It Ain’t 
Necessarily So,’’ but that seemed to 
imply a need for consolation for some 
future uncertainty which we feared 


would be evil and now we cannot use it _ 


because it is not applicable. We have 
no cause to fear the future, for we 
realize its problems can be solved. They 
ean be solved in two ways, if not scien- 
tifically, then by common sense as 80 
many of our problems in the past have 
been solved. So we don’t want conse 
lation or sympathy, but an understand- 
ing of the truth, which we will get by 
reading and studying everything avail- 
able on the subject, and by asking the 
right questions of the experts. We have 
seen how books have always had a 
great part in shaning the course of 
human events, and we are sure as fu- 
ture worlds are planned books will again 
play a leading role. Is it not, in facet, 
possible that a bibliography for a New 
World is even now on our library 
shelves? Words in these very beoks may 
come alive and so inspire men to use 
such unpredictable phenomena as com- 
mon sense, Judgment, decency, and mo- 
rality not only to win the war, but to 
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write a ‘better peace. 

1 Dr. Irving Langmuir. ‘‘Science, Common 
Sense, and Decency.’’ Science News Let- 
ter. January 2, 1943. p. 3 

Ibid 

3 Editorial. ‘‘Hitler Promoted Hitler.’’ New 

York Times. December 22, 1941 
Wayland F. Vaughan. The Lure of Su- 
periority. Holt. 1928, p. 92 

5 Dr. Irving Langmuir. ‘‘ Science, Common 
Sense, and Decency.’’ Science News Let- 
ter. January 2, 1943. p. 3 

§ Wayland F. Vaughan. The Lure of Su- 
periority. Holt. 1928. p. 265 

7 Sparks, vol. xi. p. 387, quoted from the 
Cat. of the Washington Collection. Boston 
Athenaeum. 1897 

Edgar Johnson. A Treasury of Biography. 
New York, Howell, Soskins. 1941. p. 203 

Ibid 

Miss A. Vilbert Douglas. ‘‘ Public Lecture’’ 
Borgarskola, August 10, 1939 

Edward A. Fitzpatrick. ‘‘Books in the 
Making of Men.’’ N. E. A. Proceedings. 
1940. p. 619-622 

Burton E. Stevenson. Home Book of Quo- 
tations. New York, Dodd. 1937. p. 187 

Emily Dickinson. Poems. Pt. 1, no. 21 

Douglas Waples. Print, Radio, and Film in 
a Democracy. Chicago U. 1942. p. 65 

Henry Seidel Canby. ‘‘Who Speaks for 
New World Democracy?’’ The Saturday 
Review of Literature. January 16, 1943. 
p. 17 

Ibid p. 4 

George Soule. The Strength of Nations. 
New York, Macmillan. 1942. p. 8-9 


Some Fundamental Questions 
How adequate is library service in lowa 
now? 

What percentage of Iowa people 
are without free library service? 

Do Iowa farm families have ade- 
quate publie library service? 

How does public library service in 
Iowa compare with that in other 
states’ 

Could Iowa afford better public library 
service ? 

Does Iowa have the taxpaying abil- 
ity to provide library service equal to 
that of other states? 

Is the quality of public library 
service in Iowa on a par with the 
Iowa standard of living? 

Would better library service be used if 
it were provided? 

Are Iowans well enough educated 
to need better libraries? 

Do Iowans read when magazines 
and books are available? 


These questions are considered in a 
twenty-page Bulletin, P50, published 
January, 1943, by the Iowa Agricultural 
Extension Station of Iowa State Col- 
lege at the request of the Iowa Library 
Association. The adequacy of present 
publie library service, lowa’s ability to 
support good library service and the 
potential demand for better service are 
discussed and illustrated by charts. A 
copy has been sent to each library in 
the state. If you failed to receive yours, 
another will be supplied on request. It 
should be read carefully and discussed 
with your staff and at the next library 
board meeting. 


‘‘The Library in the Community’’ 

The Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago will conduct an 
Institute on the subject, ‘‘The Library 
in the Community,’’ during the week 
of August 23 to 28, 1943. Dean Joeckel 
describes it as follows: 

The program is planned primarily 
with the interests and needs of the pub- 
lic library in mind, and it will prove 
especially attractive to administrators 
and staff members of such institutions, 
to state librarians and library extension 
workers, to school librarians, and to 
teachers in library scbools. 

The program will emphasize the soci- 
ological backgrounds and structure of 
cities, small towns, and rural regions, 
and the interrelations with library ac- 
tivities; the needs of special community 
agencies and population groups; the 
nature of community services and obli- 
gations imposed by the war; and the 
role. and responsibilities of the library 
in the community of the future. The 
major addresses will be delivered by 
prominent sociologists, political scien- 
tists, librarians, and civic leaders, and, 
as in the past, opportunity will be given 
for questions and general discussion. 

A registration fee of $5.00 will be 
charged for all enrolled in the Institute. 
This fee, when paid by a library or by 
a branch library, will admit one of its 
representatives to all meetings. Persons 
wishing to attend the Institute should 
write to the Graduate Library School 
concerning registration and special resi- 
dence-hall rates. The requirements for 
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admission to the School do not apply to 
persons who wish to enroll in the In- 
stitute. 

Arrangements will be made for quali- 
fied persons to earn university credit by 
following the week of the Institute with 
two weeks of intensive reading under 
guidance. A maximum of one credit 
may thus be earned. Persons interested 
in this program should write to the 
Dean of the Graduate Library School 
for further details. 


Summer Library School 

Three courses in library science will 
be offered at the State University of 
Iowa this summer: Classification and 
Cataloging, Reference Work and Li- 
brary War Service. A course in Chil- 
dren’s Literature will be offered by the 
Education Department. 

Those interested in further informa- 
tion about the courses may write to 
Miss Emma Felsenthal, Acting Director, 
Summer Courses in Library Training, 
Iowa City. 

A Job to Stay By 

**I think that by far the most im- 
portant bill in our code,’’ wrote Jeffer- 
son in 1786, ‘‘is that for the diffusion 
of knowledge.’’ Jefferson saw perhaps 
more clearly than any of the founders 
that national programs for popular edu- 
eation were vital to the continuance of 
a government by the people. 

Democracy is now engaged in its 
greatest test, a struggle for the right 
to survive. This democracy of ours in 
its century and a half has found its 
surest source of strength, as Jefferson 
foretold, in a broad diffusion of knowl- 
edge. School, chureh, and _ platform, 
theater, movie and radio, newspaper, 
magazine and book, all have been at 
work under community and individual 
direction to make our democracy an in- 
formed democracy. 

No one of these media can claim a 
perfect record of service. We have 
heard inconsequential sermons, perfunc- 
tory teaching and ranting speeches, and 
we have read yellow journals, silly mag- 
azines and worthless books. But the 
useful and stimulating have far out- 
weighed, and still outweigh, the tawdry. 
Everywhere there is a curtailment of 


less useful functions and a determina- 
tion to make everything count for the 
national objectives. 

Today there is a revaluation of every 
occupation of American men and women, 
No one wants to be found busy at in- 
consequential tasks. The nation cannot 
afford to have wasted manpower. Last 
week the nation’s needs were stated to 
us plainly by the chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission. He said, ‘‘The 
whole objective of the manpower pro- 
gram’ is to have the right workers in 
the right jobs at the right time.’’ 

From the book industry as from any 


other industry more men will now be 


called up for war services; they will 
wish to be called as the country needs 
them, but there should be no reason for 
trained bookmen, publishers, manufae- 
turers, or booksellers to move hastily 
now into unfamiliar industrial positions 
where their service will count for much 
less in the national interest than in their 
present occupation. Every worker at 
the task of the diffusion of knowledge, 
teacher or preacher, librarian or book- 
man, who is competently serving his 
community is serving the nation, serv- 
ing to produce and to put to work one 
of the primary weapons of war, the 
book. 

In these coming months there is a 
need that those on this home front 
should realize how important the task 
of the servants of books can be and how 
important they have become in this eri- 
sis. To plan and produce the right books 
and to have them in the right place at 
the right time will prove a high and 
useful task. 

Freveric G. MELCHER. 

From the Publishers’ Weekly, Febru- 
ary 20, 1943. 


The Equal Chance 
Books Help to Make it 

The long awaited revision of Equal 
Chanee is finally accomplished and 
warmly welcomed. The format has not 
been changed but the figures and infor- 
mation have been brought up to date. 

Although. Iowa has climbed up in the 
scale of library service, we can’t be 
very proud of our position among other 
states, especially when we consider the 
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number of Iowans without any free li- 
brary service. 

Order a copy and read it at your next 
library board meeting. It should be 
studied in connection with the new 
pamphlet Can Iowa Have Better Li- 
brary Service? 

All of us who are entrusted with the 
responsibility for library service will 
feel the challenge presented in the in- 
formation presented. 

Send 25¢e to American Library Asso- 
ciation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, and get your copy at once. 


Children, Teachers, and Librarians 
ean now find, through a new SUBJECT 
INDEX TO BOOKS FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES, published January 26th by 
the American Library Association, the 
exact location of information on some 
1,500 subjects common to the curricula 
of elementary schools throughout the 
eountry. The materials indexed and 
graded are found in some 500 books, 
about half of which are readers and 
half trade books. The 500 books are 
those with a definite subject content 
that are commonly used by children 
from pre-school through the third grade. 


The compiler, Eloise Rue, works with” 


children in the Evanston, Illinois, Pub- 
lie Library and catalogs the book col- 
lections of the Evanston Public Schools. 
To assist her in selecting the books to 
be indexed and the subjects of the cur- 
riculum to be brought out, she had the 
assistance of five specialists in elemen- 
tary education and three library spe- 
cialists. 

The Subject Index to Books for Pri- 
mary Grades is based on the compiler’s 
earlier Subject Index to Readers, which 
also indexed children’s books from pre- 
primer through third grade. The new 
index is a modernization in the sense 
that more than half of the readers and 
all the trade books are new books, not 
analyzed in the earlier index. 

The new index is a companion volume 
to Miss Rue’s Subject Index to Books 
for Intermediate Grades, which ana- 
lyzes, under 3,000 swhject headings,1,300 
books for grades four to six. All these 
indexes are published by the American 
Library Association. 


Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades, 
compiled by Eloise Rue, Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1943. 271 p. $2.50. 

Subject Index to Readers, compiled by Eloise 
Rue, Chicago, American Library Association, 
1938. 192 p. $.75. 

Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades, compiled by Eloise Rue, Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1940. 560 p. 
$4.00. 


New Tools for Learning 

This pamphlet lists films, pamphlets 
and radio transcripts available on cur- 
rent problems. The material is fur- 
nished by New York University, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table and 
Public Affairs Committee. The pam- 
phlet may be obtained by writing to 
New Tools for Learning, 7 West 16th 
Street, New York. 


With the ‘‘Call to Books’’ this has 
become a war year. From a status of 
defense preparation December 7th 
brought everyone face to face with the 
reality of new conditions in both thought 
and activity. The result has been an 
intensification in the use of technical 
and industrial books, magazines and 
pamphlets, for in this field it is a race 
to keep up with the application of new 
ideas and methods. The global spread 
of the nations at war and the new battle 
fronts have aroused interest not only in 
the immediate conflicts but in the coun- 
tries involved ; their social, political and 
economic conditions, geographical and 
historical relations, naval and military 
positions, racial alliances and attitudes, 
and the whole international criss-cross 
of ambitions and capabilities. The state- 
ments of the ideals and objectives of 
democracy as a political system have 
been niany and important affecting both 
the justification for defensive force and 
the attainments sought by the imposi- 
tion of united military power. Battles 
and campaigns have been followed by an 
imposing number of books of topical but 
morale building importance. No event, 
no proposal but has its repercussion on 
the library’s stock of print. The re- 
sponse of the public has been steady 
and active keeping all departments alert 
to meet new and old demands. 

—from ‘‘Call to Books!’’ 

The Queens Borough Public Library. 
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In The Spectator, November 1, 1940, 
Stanley Unwin has an essay on ‘‘ Read- 
ing in war-time,’’ in which he says: 
*“*What we often overlook in England 
is that there are few things which 
books cannot help us to do better, and 
that nothing delights a good bookseller 
or public librarian more than to give 
information or advice about the best 
books available on any subject. There 
are dozens of questions in which I am 
interested and on which I want some 
guidance. Fortunately I have a book- 
seller next door who always seems able 
to tell me just what I want to know. 
Usually the answer comes out pat, but 
occasionally he says: ‘You must give 
me a few minutes.’ Sure enough, when 
I next drop in, there are the particulars 
of the books I want. A good bookseller 
or public librarian never fails you. 
They are the best of friends for a time 
like the present. 

There are books too for every mood. 
Like most others I am deeply concerned 
about the kind of world we are going 
to live in after the war. I often hear 
people say of a famous writer: ‘I 
should love to meet him and to hear his 
views on that question.’ Well, we can 
meet these men in their books, and get 
something much better than a casual 
conversation; we ean read their ecare- 
fully considered opinions. But there 
are times when we want to forget the 
mess we are in. That is the moment 
to pick up a book which will transport 
us to other times and places, or afford 
us most necessary entertainment and 
relaxation. 

. . . It is said that a man ean be 
known by the company he keeps. So, 
too, can he be known by the books he 
reads, because in reading them he keeps 
company with their authors. 


A distinguished Bishop is said to 
have advised people during the nightly 
air raids: 

To commend themselves to God 
To read a book 
To go to sleep. 


That seems to me peculiarly sound 
advice.”’ 





Orchids for ILA 

From a librarian who has recently 
come to Iowa, we received the following 
letter : 

**During the several library conven- 
tions that I have attended, the ability, 
organization and seriousness of those in 
charge have given me a favorable im- 
pression of the lowa Library Associa- 
tion. The meetings have all been worth 
the trip, regardless of the distance.’’ 

Let’s not disappoint her. We are 
planning to have our spring meetings 
and hope that they will serve a double 
purpose—to give us a chance to get to- 
gether and talk over common problems, 
and to devote time to the greater prob- 
lems which confront all thinking people 
today—what we can do to help build a 
better world. That the library has a 
serious part in this task there can be no 
doubt. We can show our acceptance of 
the challenge by attending and taking 
part in the meetings. 

There will be practical difficulties such 
as transportation and eating. It will 
take careful planning to have enough 
gasoline for the trip. Be sure that your 
ear is filled with people who want to 
‘attend, if you are lucky enough to drive. 
Don’t forget the towns you pass through 
and let the people there know where to 
meet you, if you should happen to have 
an empty seat. 

It may be that this is the time to 
revive the old fashioned basket lunch. 
If necessary we can bring our sand- 
wiches and leave it to the ingenuity of 
the hostess to provide coffee for the 
group. We are a resourceful people and 
now is the time for us to demonstrate 
our ingenuity. Small obstacles should 
not keep us from fulfilling our respon- 
sibility to our profession. 


Personals 

Madge Bentley, for two years assist- 
ant in the Spirit Lake Publie Library, 
was married January 31st to Pvt. L. H. 
Miller at the Army Chapel at Camp 
Adair, Oregon. She will continue her 
work in the library. 

Inez Dean, schoo! librarian at Shen- 
andoah has joined the WAVES and has 
gone to Smith College for her basie 
training. She came to Shenandoah 
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from proken Bow, Nebraska schools. 
The December number of ‘‘The Call 
Number; the voice of the University 


’ 


Library Staff Association’’ was dedi- 
cated to M. Hale Douglass, who was 
librarian of the University of Oregon 
for 34 years. Many Iowans will re- 
member that Mr. Douglass was librar- 
ian at Grinnell College from 1899 until 
1908 when he went to Oregon, and will 
be gratified at this expression of ap- 
preciation of his work in the West. 

Mary C. Ford, who has served on the 
staff of the Fairfield Public Library and 
Parsons College, has joined the 
WAACS. 

Annis Fredrickson, who has been 
on the staff of the Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Publie Library, went to her new posi- 
tion as ecataloger at the Kanawha 
County Library at Charleston, West 
Virginia in February. 

Elsie Granseth, a member of the Iowa 
State Teachers College staff, has joined 
the SPARS. 

Bea Kirkpatrick, formerly librarian 
of the Birmingham Public Library, has 
a position in the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

A Christmas greeting from Mrs. 
Beatrice Snow Lawton who will be re- 
membered by her Iowa friends, tells 
that her husband reached New York in 
July ‘‘after a dime novel escape from 
Paris to the Zone Libre disguised as a 
peasant, hidden by a spy and trailed by 
the Gestapo.’’ The family hardly ree- 
ognized him but he has gained over 30 
pounds since reaching Lyon and free- 
dom. 

They have purchased a home in Pas- 
adena overlooking the canyon with a 
wonderful view of the mountains 
‘‘house compléte with huge studio and 
fine photographing dark room, even a 
powder room all done up in yellow taf- 
feta for me!’’ The address is 2475 
Vista Laguna Terrace, Pasadena, Cal. 

Marjorie Mason, who left Maquoketa 
to joint the Duluth, Minnesota, Public 
Library staff in August, left in Janu- 
ary to go to Cambridge, Massachusetts 
where she will work in the law library 
of Harvard College. 

Florence E. Noble, formerly super- 
visor of the WPA State Library Proj- 
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ect, and later Lucas County Librarian, 
was married December 30th to R. O. 
McColm of Anamosa. They will reside 
on a farm near Anamosa. 

Julia Jeanne Steele, Malvern librar- 
ian, was married Christmas Eve to W. 
Delmont McCausland. They are living 
in St. Louis. 

News from Iowa Libraries 

Adel—Mrs. Marie Simeoke, librarian, 
was married on December 26th to Mr. 
E. B. King, of Adel. 

Alden—Mrs. Kittie Lee Catlin, who 
has served as librarian since 1911, has 
resigned because of ill health. The li- 
brary board accepted her resignation 
with regret. Mrs. Olive Wilkinson has 
been appointed librarian with Mrs. Wal- 
ter Klein assistant. 

Ames—lIowa State College—Dr. E. 
H. Wilson, assistant librarian, left De- 
cember 16th for Washington, D. C. 
where he is Chief of Technieai Proc- 
essses in the Agricultural Library. 
Robert W. Orr succeeds him as assist- 
ant to Dr. Charles H. Brown. 

Cherokee—Mrs. Dale Barnes, chil. 
dren’s librarian, has been’ granted 
leave of absence to join her husband at 
Camp Carson, Colorado. Mrs. Irene 
Leeds will take her place during her 
absence. 

Council] Bluffs—Girl Scout troups are 
making good use of the library this 
year. Four talks leading to a Biblio- 
phile badge were given by the library 
staff and this group of girls should know 
more about books and printing and the 
use of a library than they did formerly. 

The roster of Council Bluffs men in 
service is becoming an extensive one. 
Although it is not yet up to date, many 
people are interested in the book which 
is kept at the loan desk. An active 
committee is at work in the county and 
the record should be reasonably com- 
plete. 

Delhi—Mrs. Betty Pettlon succeeds 
Mrs. Ave Blanchard who resigned as 
librarian in November. 

Denison—Mrs. Helen Pagel resigned 
her position as librarian February 15th. 
She will join her husband in Hastings, 
Nebraska. Mrs. William McHenry 
will serve as librarian until July. 

Des Moines—Drake University—The 
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library has received as a gift from the 
late Dr. Alfred J. Pearson, 1464 books 
and funds to take care of their catalog- 
ing. Many collections of literature in 
various languages make up part of the 
collection. Dr. Pearson was minister 
to’Poland and Finland and for many 
years dean of the college of liberal arts. 

Des Moines—State Law Library— 
Boni B. Druker, librarian, has been 
granted leave of absence during his 
military service. He left December 
28th. Geraldine Dunham, a member of 
the staff, has been made acting librar- 
ian. 

Des Moines—State Traveling Library 
—Margaret E. Davidson, for three 
years a member of the staff, went to 
Waterloo Public Library January Ist, 
to serve as reference librarian. Her 
position is being filled temporarily by 
Jeanne C. Lewis, formerly supervisor 
of the WPA Library Project in Iowa. 

Dysart—The library which has been 
supported by the American Legion 
Auxiliary is to be financed by the town. 
A tax levy will be made later. 

Garwin—Mrs. Bess Springer, who has 
served as librarian for three years, re- 
signed because of her health. Mrs. L. 
J. Reedy, Jr. is acting librarian until 
a full time assistant can be secured. 

Hamburg—tThe library has received 
a set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
made possible by the Mrs. Lulu James 
Memoria! fund. By the terms of her 
will, $2,000 was left to the library, the 
income to be used in purchasing books. 

Iowa City -— University Libraries — 
Louise Miller, for several years assistant 
in the order department, was married 
December 15, 1942 to Francis Alan 
DuVal, professor of German and Span- 
ish at Cornell College. Mr. DuVal is 
in the U. 8. Coast Guard service. Their 
address is 860 Waller Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Sarah C. France, Columbia 1940, sue- 
ceeds Miss Miller. 

Malvern—Mrs. Malcolm Campbell 
has been elected librarian to succeed 
Julia Jeanne Steel who resigned after 
four months of service. 

Mason City—Anastasia Pappas, a 
member of the staff of the public li- 
brary, left early in March to join the 


WAVES. She went to Hunter College 
in New York. 

Monticello — Marian Wittenberger, 
who has been in the library for a year 
and a half, left March Ist to go to the 
Veterans Hospital at Aspinwall, Penn- 
sylvania where she will be assistant li- 
brarian. Miss Wittenberger came to 
Monticello from Mt. Carroll, Illinois 
where she had been librarian at Frances 
Shimer Junior College. 

Morning Sun—The Edward Arthur 
Mellinger Memorial Library was pre- 
sented to the Board of Trustees of the 
Library Association by Mrs. Maude Me- 
haffy and Mr. and Mrs. O. M. Hensleig¢h 
at the December meeting of the board. 
An annual sum for expenses of operat- 
ing the building was included with the 
deed. 

Pella—Central College—Dr. Robert 
W. McEwen, librarian of Carleton Col- 
lege in Northfield, Minnesota, visited 
the college library on behalf of the 
North Central Association of Colleges. 
He was favorably impressed with the 
library and made suggestions for its 
improvement which will be considered 
in planning for the expansion program 
for the library. 

Pocahontas—Mrs. Isabelle Ralston, 
librarian, suffered a fracture of her hip 
in a fall in her home in November. She 
was taken to the Fort Dodge hospital 
and is making a good recovery. 

Renwick—The Renwick Publie Li- 
brary was opened to the public on De- 
cember 12th. The library will be open 
on Saturday afternoons and evenings. 
The American Legion Auxiliary, Liter- 
ary Guild, Renwick Women’s Club, 
Fortnight Club and Know Your Neigh- 


bor Club were instrumental in forming 


the library. 

Rock Rapids—Necessary repairs are 
being made on the library building to 
care for the damage caused by termites. 
A cement basement floor and replaced 
beams are being installed. 

St. Ansgar—Mrs. Elmer Halvorson 
has been appointed librarian following 
the resignation of Anna Olsen, who has 
filled the position since 1931. 

Shenandoah—Because of her health. 
M. Berdena Jay has asked to be relieved 
of full time duties. She will serve half 
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time. Mrs. C. C. Dalin will serve in 
her place half time. 

Storm Lake—In order to cooperate 
with the rural women of Buena Vista 
County in their reading campaign, the 
Public Library has made some changes 
in their rules for out-of-town borrowers. 
Six books may be taken on one ecard. 
Rural pupils attending Storm Lake 
schools may have free use of the library. 
For others, the fee is fifty cents for six 
months, and a dollar a year. 

Sutherland—Mrs. Jane Jordan Yont 
succeeds Mrs. Ralph Prew as librarian. 
Mrs. Prew was appointed on the resig- 
nation of Mrs. A. H. Shultz. 

Swea City—The library has begun 
the new year in newly decorated and 
pleasant quarters, much to the delight 
of. patrons. 

Waukon—A fall on an icy crossing 
February 4th resulted in a broken hip 
for Mrs. Martha Stilwell, school librar- 
ian. Mrs. Lawrence Rowe is taking 
charge of the library during her ab- 
sence. 

Waverly—Arlene Russell has been 
granted leave of absence to finish her 
library training at Minnesota Library 
School. Dorothea Kraushaar will act 
as librarian during her absence. Mrs. 
William H. Guenther has been appoint- 
ed assistant following the resignation of 
Verla Schoof. 

West Des Moines—The city council 
has agreed to levy taxes to support the 
library which the Civie Ladies Club 
has maintained for several years. 

West Union—In order that rural 
patrons may use the library without 
paying a fee, the West Union Citizens’ 
Club has voted $35 to finance the rural 
library program. The Rotary Club do- 
nated $10 for the same purpose. This is 
the third year that it has been pos- 
sible for rural borrowers to use the li- 
brary without paying the usual fee. 


Changes in Library Boards 
Chariton—Mrs. Willie Larimer suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Oppenheimer and H. L. 
Mann replaces O. L. Hutchinson. 
Clarinda—Mrs. Read Arthur and 
Clinton Turner have been appointed to 
the vacant places of Paul Millhone and 
Mrs. A. A. Berry. 


Denison—Mrs. Walter Denker has 
been appointed to fill the place made 
vacant by the resignation of Mrs. Wil- 
liam McHenry, who has been appointed 
librarian. 

Dysart—Martha Selk, Mrs. Lucile 
Fawley, Mrs. Jean Laddy, Mrs. Maul 
Filoon and Mrs. Ida Williams are ap- 
pointed as members of the library board. 

Eldora—Newly appointed members of 
the library board are J. L. Cameron, 
Dr. J. F. Steckler and Rev. R. C. Gar- 
land. 

LeMars—Mrs. J. Keenan has resigned 
from the library board. 

New Hampton—Mrs. H. E. MeCrillis 
has been appointed to Mrs. Ella Vaala’s 
place on the library board. 

Oskaloosa — Charles Haworth and 
Leslie Jones are newly appointed mem- 
bers of the library board. Harry L. 
Cummings succeeds Frank T. Nash as 
president, who has served in that capac- 
ity for six years. 

Necrology 

The Decorah Public Library, and the 
entire community, mourns the loss of 
E. J. Hook, who died December 25th. 
He had been a member of the library 
boards for 21 years, much of that time 
president of the board. He was ap- 
pointed as a library trustee at the time 
the library became tax supported in 
1915. Except for a few years when 
he was a member of the State Legisla- 
ture, he served continuously and well. 
It was a source of pride to him to 
watch the growth of the library from a 
small library housed in a room in the 
Court House to the present. He was a 
firm believer in the necessity of putting 
good books into the hands of those who 
will some time be responsible for earry- 
ing on our government. His interest 
in the library and its service will live 
on in the life of the community. 

The Alta Library Board has suffered 
a great loss in the death on December 
18th of C. H. Wegerslev, secretary and 
chairman of the book committee for 
many years. Mr. Wegerslev was one of 
the committee which organized the li- 
brary movement in 1911. His interest 
was unfailing and his wide knowledge 
of books invaluable throughout the 
years of his service. 
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